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Thieves Fall Out ! 


SHORTLY AFTER RUSSIA’S entry into the war, 
the governments of Russia and Poland fell hypocriti¬ 
cally into each other’s arms and declared an end of 
their ancient rivalries. Russia declared her desire 
to see a resurrected Poland after the war, and the 
Polish government condescended to promise to assist 
Russia in her war against their common attacker. 

For a time the aristocratic generals of Poland 
and the plebian commissars of Russia acted as if 
all the hatchets had been buried and concord at last 
reigned between the traditional enemies. But it was 
not long before the old skeletons began to feel rest¬ 
less in their cupboards and to think of putting out a 
bony'foot to join in the deliberations of the United 
Nations. 

First, a couple of months back, there arose a 
dispute between the two governments as to the post¬ 
war frontier between their respective lands. The 
Polish government wanted a return to the pre-1939 
boundaries (secretly they probably hoped for even 
more). The Russian government wanted Poland to 
be restricted at least to the Curzon line (and also 
probably hoped that this smaller Poland would be 
a manageable vassal state). The rest of the United 
Nations sat back to see the fun, and there seems to 
have been no real effort on the part of the British 
and American Governments to patch up relationships 
between them. Polish claims, which had been an 
excuse for war with Germany, might be useful later 
on if the Russians became too obstreperous. 

Xhe frontier quarrel remained unsettled, but 
interest in it seemed to be dying down, so the Ger¬ 
mans decided to take a hand. Berlin announced 
that the German army had found a mass grave of 
Polish officers and soldiers at Katin, near Smolensk. 
Of course, no verification of this, other than Nazi- 
controlled authorities, could possibly exist, and it 
therefore remains as much subject to disbelief as 
British and Polish stories of German atrocities in 


Poland. Nevertheless, the Polish Government im¬ 
mediately appealed to the International Red Cross to^ 
investigate the allegations. Thereupon the Russian 
Government decided to break off relations with the 
Polish Government in London. 

Why should the Polish Government immediately 
conclude that there is something in the allegations? 
Equally gruesome stories have been broadcast by the 
Germans concerning the British Government, but it 
is obvious that the Poles do not believe them. 
Stories of hundreds of Poles massacred in Edinburgh 
would be laughed at. On the other hand, the alle¬ 
gations of thousands of Poles massacred at Katin is 
treated seriously. The reason is plain. The Polish 
Government knows the Bolsheviks, its former neigh¬ 
bours; it knows perfectly well that the Stalinist 
bureaucracy has been guilty of far more extensive 
ill-treatment of Russian citizens. Its Complicity in 
thrt treatment of Russians by its alliance with Stalin 
has not obliterated that consciousness, and Polish 
officers object when they hear thek caste fellows 
have been subjected to the same evil treatment. It 
would not believe the story if the locale were Edin¬ 
burgh, because such things do not happen in Edin¬ 
burgh, especially to officers and gentlemen. If the 
scene were, perhaps, Peshawar, it would probably 
believe a similar story concerning the British Gov¬ 
ernment, but then the victims would merely be 
"natives’. 

On the other hand, why should the Russian 
Government immediately take it that the Poles are 
acting in concert with the Nazis? Surely they 
could believe that an ally might act hastily in a 
mistaken anxiety to investigate such a serious alle¬ 
gation; there might be some explanation of their 
action other than that Sikorski’s government prefer¬ 
red Hitler to Stalin. Obviously this suspicious 
precipitation on the part of the Russian rulers arises 
from their own uneasy consciences and their know- 
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ledge that there is no difference between Hitler’s 
regime and their own. The Stalinist bureaucracy, 
as much as its critics, knows that there is no dif¬ 
ference, and therefore must expect its allies to pick 
and choose between one and the other not according 
to principle or ideology, but according to expediency. 

The reactions of the Russian and Polish govern¬ 
ments are therefore just wliat one would expect them 
to be. What is perhaps more interesting to us is 
the attitude of the English Left Wing press. An 
hysterical outburst on the part of the Daily Worker 
was to be expected, and we have not been dis¬ 
appointed. The paper purporting to represent the 
international working class even descends to more 
than a hint of racial attack against the Poles. But 
the attitude of the socialist-liberal press does not lag 
fat behind that of Moscow’s parrots. These latest 
fellow travellers on the Soviet band wagon have be¬ 
come as expert as the most rabid Stalinist in smelling 
out the slightest heresy against the worship which 
they think everybody should pay to the U.S.S.R. 

‘Anybody who launches an accusation against 
our Russian ally is playing the Nazi game,’ declares 
Mr. Shin well in the best Daily Worker editorial 
style. Whether or not the accusation is justified 
apparently makes no matter, unless one is to assume 
that the Soviet Government, like the King of Eng¬ 
land, can do no wrong. The Tribune refers to the 
Polish Government’s appeal to the Red Cross as 
‘scandalous’. The New Statesman and Nation calls 
it a ‘crazy proposal’. The New Leader only wants 
to see in the incident a manoeuvre on the part of 
Britain and America to prepare an ultimate breach 
of relations between the Soviet Union and Anglo- 
American Imperialism. It may indeed be used by 
the Western diplomats to serve that purpose, but 
there is obviously a good deal more than that at the 
bottom of this affair which the New Leader does 
not choose to admit or even speculate on. 

A certain weakness on this left-wing front of 
ear-plugged and shut-eyed monkeys is shown by the 
New Statesman and Nation, whose gentlemanly 
liberal tradition makes it admit, after speaking so 
indignantly about the Polish proposal to approach 
the Red Cross: — 

‘This is not to say that many Polish officers 
may not have been shot or relegated to Siberia 
by the G.P.U. The relations of the two countries 
in 1939 were not far short of war (our italics) and 
the Soviet Government, often with reason, would 
regard the landed aristocracy and the officer class 
of Poland in the light of Fascists and class 
enemies.’ 

It is difficult to see what enmity on a class basis there 
could be between a Polish officer and a Red Army 
general wielding the most brutal military discipline 
known in the modem world, and the appellation of 
Fascist comes even nearer to the ruthless Russian 


bureaucracy than to the backward conservatives of 
Poland. The only enmity that could exist between 
two such ruling classes would obviously be the 
enmity that rises out of a greed for the control of 
possessibns, and herein lies the explanation for the 
whole series of incidents. 

The important factor throughout the dispute is 
of course the territorial claims of the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment. While pretending to want a strong and 
independent Poland after the war ; Russia is by no 
means prepared to return the Ukrainian and Galician 
territories which were within Poland’s boundary be¬ 
fore 1939 and without which it is impossible for 
Poland to become strong in the nationalist sense. 
The excuse for this imperialist attitude is the old 
one of the protection of frontiers. 

The attitude of the Soviet Government is, of 
course, faithfully mirrored in that of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. These weathercocks sud¬ 
denly find it convenient to look at Poland from a 
Marxist point of view, and that country is now con¬ 
demned as a feudal, reactionary and fascist country. 
That Poland is a backward country from a revolu¬ 
tionary point of view is obvious enough, but it is 
not for the allies of Churchill and the Tories to say 
so. Furthermore, until a month or so back Stalin 
had no quarrel with the Polish ruling class. An 
agreement was concluded with Sikorski in 194 1 an< ^ 
the Polish Government was broadcasting to Russia 
up to a few weeks ago. So, as Stalin tould hardly 
have expected a strong Poland under anything to the 
left of Sikorski’s group, he can be accused of being 
a fellow traveller of these same feudalists, reaction¬ 
aries and fascists. Actually, he is not such a strange 
bedfellow. 

While we admit that the Katin story may be 
an invention of the German propaganda service, 
while we admit that the Poles may be using it to 
try and excite sympathy for their territorial claims, 
while we admit that the British and American gov¬ 
ernments will use it whenever it is convenient for 
them to seek a quarrel with Russia, the fact remains 
that the precipitate action taken by Stalin and his 
colleagues shows either that the Nazi story is true, 
or that the Russian government is seizing the first 
opportunity of breaking faith with the Polish govern¬ 
ment and staking its claim to the domination of post¬ 
war Poland, or that both possibilities are correct. 

The Russo-Polish dispute reveals once again 
that every state among the “democracies”, just as 
much as ever^ state among the dictatorships, is im¬ 
pelled by imperialist aims and not by the fine idealist 
abstractions which were shouted about when Poland 
was first made the excuse for war. The workers 
have no interest in any of their disputes—both Polish 
and Russian and all other govern 1 

enemies because their, imperialist policies spell for 
the working classes only oppression and want. 
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AMERICAN JUST as in England, the 

AlYlCiMUMIN United States’ Government 

MINERS' STRIKE has used the war as a means 

of keeping wages down. 
Among other methods used is the “Little Steel Formula”, 
which has come into prominence in the news during the 
recent coal strike in th'e soft coal and anthracite pits. 
The American Government takes its own ( i.e . that of the 
ruling class) estimate of how much the cost of living has 
risen, i.e. 15 per cent., and then declares that any wage 
increase above 15 per <cent. is illegal. Of course the 
Government’s 15 per cent, figure for the* cost of living 
rise is an underestimate—they are bargaining for the bosses 
so naturally they pitch it low. Indeed it has been pointed 
out ( e.g. by Reynolds News ) that according to official 
estimates, food prices have risen 40 per cent., while un¬ 
officially some foods have gone up more than 100 per 
cent. 


On this issue of arbitrarily fixing wage increases 
according to phoney e^imates, 500,000 coal miners in the 
U.S. struck work at midnight on April 30th. The strike 
was solidly supported by the miners, and it is said that 
there was no need to organize picket lines—there were no 
blacklegs ! 

The reaction of the Government was immediate and 
instructive. Roosevelt immediately called out troops to 
occupy the pits, showing once more that the State never 
considers the needs of war to be so desperate that con¬ 
siderable numbers of soldiers cannot be kept in reserve 
in order to dear with the more important business of keep¬ 
ing down the working class at home. 

Meanwhile the U.S. press called the strikers un¬ 
patriotic, traitors, wage grubbers, and so on, no name 
being too filthy to describe them. Neither the politicians 
nor the gutter press ever suggested that the position could 
be relieved and coal once more mined by the simple pro¬ 
cess of granting the miners their two dollars a day increase. 
No one called the other parties in the struggle, the owners 
and the State, traitors. On May Day Roosevelt made a 
“blunt” appeal to the country and the strikers. He repre¬ 
sented the miners as acting against the interests of the 
nation, attempting therefore to set workers in other indus¬ 
tries against them. Actually of course the miners were 
fighting a battle for the whole working class by attempting 
to break an iniquitous wage-pegging decree of the boss 
class. 

The strike was called by John L. Lewis, the former 
C.I.O. boss and president of the United Mineworkers. 
After the strike had been on for three days, he arranged 
a fifteen days truce, during which the men go back to 
work while negotiations are proceeding. Of course, it is 
claimed that if the Government does not meet the workers’ 
demands, they both can and will come out again on 
strike. But in class battles delay always favours the 
bosses. They always utilize the time to organize reserves 
of material (they have already started that, and the Ameri- 
can people have been appealed to to help them through a 
“nation-wide Dim-Out”) to arrange for blacklegs, do dis¬ 
ruptive propaganda among the strikers by means of press 
and agents provocateurs, and to strengthen their position 
in every possible way. Strikers lose the advantage of 
sudden decisive action, and gain in all probability— 
nothing at all. 

Lewis’s interests, moreover, like those of all other 
union kings are not the interests of the workers as a 
whole, but only of John L. Lewis. The miners may win 
their immediate demands, but such a tremendous display 
— ^uddxuy and militancy should be rewarded by more 
profound results than mere wage advances which will be 
annulled by further rises in taxation and the cost of living. 


There is a final point. When he sent troops to guard 
the pits, Roosevelt at the same time took over the mines 
on behalf of the Government, appointing a State official 
in every coal-field. One result of the strike therefore has 
been to hasten State Control of mines in'the U.S. 

It is a great thing Tor the American miners to have 
acted with such mutual solidarity, and to have stood their 
ground amid the political mud-slinging of the “patriots”. 
But by returning to work and relying on negotiations 
carried on between the union politician Lewis and the 
State politician Ickes, they have abandoned their main 
card, and shown a. willingness to open the way to “con¬ 
cessions”. Such a voluntary lessening of the intensity of 
their struggle gives the bosses and politicians their chance 
to win out. With their experience they will not be slow 
to take it. 

OP PI |RRC IN recent articles in the Daily 

v^.r. V^UIXDO Worker, to which we replied in the 

UNREST April and mid-April issues of War 

Commentary , the Communist Bis¬ 
hop Owen referred with approval to a bonus scheme at 
John Brown’s yard on the Clyde, which he instanced as 
an example of a mutually satisfactory arrangement be¬ 
tween workers and the bosses. Recent reports from 
Glasgow, however, tell us that the workers at John 
Brown’s are not so satisfied as the “Comrat” would have 
us believe. On the 14th April more than 500 electrical, 
maintenance and repair men held a lightning strike be¬ 
cause the management contended that they were not 
eligible to benefit from the bonus scheme. On the 22nd 
April the Engineers at a mass meeting, decided to give 
twerity-one days’ notice of strike action against the 
arbitration award. 

At this juncture the Communists attempted their 
usual tactic of sabotaging, the workers’ struggle. The 
Communist Shop Steward Convenor, Henderson, whose 
duty it was to forward the decisions to the National 
Service Officer, had, up to the date of our last report, 
failed to do so. Moreover, he withheld from the other 
Shop Stewards letters' and telegrams from other yards 
regarding similar direct action. In explanation he was 
heard to remark, “A strike will only hinder the war effort. 
It nr. 1st be curbed.” 

This attitude shows how the Communists, in pre¬ 
tending to represent the feelings of the workers, actually 
go against them whenever the workers’ intentions find ex¬ 
pression in action against the bosses. Such deliberate and 
obvious flouting of the decisions of the workers shows that 
the Communist influence on the Clyde has come 'to a 
desperate pass, and it can only result in an increase in the 
distrust the workers already feel for them, and an in¬ 
creased tendency among the workers to turn, often un¬ 
consciously,. more and more to syndicalist methods of 
direct, action in carrying on their disputes with the bosses. 

KEVIN’S THE whole hypocrisy of the work 

c tribunals was exposed by a case which 

SHOW occurred in Sheffield recently. A National 
Service officer of the Ministry of Labour 
has the right to override decisions of appeal tribunals, as 
was shown in the case of H. Aistrop, a moulder w 7 ho was 
stated to have left work in accordance with the decision of 
an appeal tribunal and nvho was summoned for leaving 
v/ithout the permission of a National Service officer. He 
was fined 5s. including 4s. costs. The defending counsel 
said that “the regulations were so much make-b ' T, 
cause if the tribunal’s decision was one which did not 
please the National Service officer he did not accept it.” 
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Killer 

“ This officer then went on to give 
another instruction. He said that it 
was to be considered whether in 
some cases, despite original squad¬ 
ding by age—and do not forget that 
these men were thirty-five to forty- 
three years of age—it would not be 
advisable to weed out the dull, the 
idle and bloody-minded and put 
them under an instructor known to 
be a “ killer ” 

Mr. McGhee ( M.P . for 
Penistone) in the House of 
Commons. 


That great brutality is used in the British Army, 
not only in the “ Glasshouse,” but also in .training 
camps, barracks and elsewhere is known to every 
soldier. Strangely enough, the general public knows 
little of it, unless some relative is put. into hospital 
or asylum. But murder will out, and cases ol the 
most disgusting brutality are now so numerous that 
a few have even reached the newspapers. 


I shall begin by citing the celebrated “ hi-de-hi ” 
case of six weeks ago, for in this case the offence 
was proved to have originated with an officer of high 
rank It is usual to limit the guilt to corporals and 
sergeants, though these are only the tools ol organised 
and calculated brutality, the authors ot which 
usually escape all publicity because of their rank. 

Readers will recall this case of lieut.-Col. Gates 
(the Gate of 44 Cow and Gate Ltd.,” powdered milk 
manufacturers); I say recall, for, after a short burst 
of publicity, all reference to the case has been care¬ 
fully hushed, while the system for which Gates 
stands goes on. An even more effective method of 
soothing the public was that of treating the whole 
thing as a joke. Gates gave orders that squads or 
soldiers meeting an officer on the street should jump 
to attention as the officers cried 44 Hi-de-hi, and the 
men should reply by crying “ Ho-de-ho. Much 
fun was made of this and of references to Flanagan 
and Allen and a 44 hot-cha-cha. 1 o make the 
people laugh is a most effective way of covering 
up organised cruelty. It seems that Lieyt.-Colonel 
Gates was by way of being a psychologist, and it is 
fair to suppose that the “ hi-de-hi business was 
psychological treatment to make the men feel cheap 
and silly, to make them objects of public ridicule and 
smash their self-respect. 


Not all of the gallant colonel’s methods were 
psychological, however; he was not ashamed to use 
the older methods. I have before me the Hansara 
report of the House. of Commons debate on this 
case (most important parts of McGhee s speech were 
suppressed by_ the newspapers). Here is an extract 
from the Speech of Mr. McGhee (M.P. for 
Penistone)i 


“ Lieut.-Colonel Gates is a psychologist. He has the 
notion that he can sit in an office and run a battalion from , 
there by issuing circulars, and he always puts into the 
circular something about psychology. I have read two or 
three of them. This is one of them : — 

“ The starting point is to set a high standard and allow 
no man to fall short from the very first minute that man 
enters the wing, and to close the mind to feelings of pity 
or excuse. 

“ With a lazy, disinterested squad or individual man, 
as a last resort and when all other methods as set out in 
Notes of Administration of Discipline, 1941 , have been 
tried and failed, the 4 big stick ’ must be used. 

“ Do not forget that this circular was issued to 
warrant officers. What glorious opportunities it gives to a 
brutal warrant officer. It says this: — 

“ With such types the following are some of the 
methods which are useful: — 

( 1 ) Extra parade with article to be better cleaned. 

Recruits parading outside Sergeants’ Mess so that squad 

N.C.O. has least possible trouble. 

( 2 ) Really stiff C.B. 

(3 Extra guards. 

( 4 ) Pack parades as in ( 1 ). 

“ These are only a few of many ways of making a 
man’s life a misery until he toes the line and does what is 
required of him properly.” 

Gates went on to give the instruction quoted at 
the head of this article, to put men in the power 
of ’‘killer” N.C.O.s. Readers unused to^ army 
methods may be puzzled by the term ‘ killer ” used 
by Lieut.-Col. Gates, though occasionally the Press 
lets out a little information on the subject. 

We now come to the most disquieting of cases, 
that of the death of Rifleman William Clarence 
Clayton, aged 40 , of Hayes, Midlesex. on March 17 th, 
while in an army detention camp. 1 quote a news¬ 
paper report of the inquest: 

“ At the previous hearing it was alleged that Clayton 
fell out of a squad saying he could not march. 

“ He was suspected of malingering, and was sent to 
the regimental sergeant-major. 

“ Staff Sergeant Hadley said yesterday that he saw 
Clayton being forced across the parade ground by a 
quartermaster-sergeant. He heard Clayton say: 4 I can t 
do it. I’m choking.’ 
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“ Later, he saw Clayton—then carrying his kit and 
overcoat—being forced along. He was in a state of 
collapse. 

“ Aircraftman Thomas Brady said, ‘ I saw that 
Clayton was’about to fall in one direction when R.S.M. 
Culliney bashed him in the face with his fists. 

“ Clayton fell in the opposite way, and the sergeant- 
major bashed him again. He then got hold of Clayton’s 
tunic, shook him vigorously, and punched him in ishe 
mouth or nose with his fist. 

“ Q.M.S. Salter then struck Clayton across the back 
with his stick. 

“ Aircraftman Philip Eliwood told the coroner that 
he saw the R.S.M. strike Clayton twice on the chin with 
a blow that was more or less an upper-cut. 

“ Staff Sergeant Archibald Raeburn said that while 
passing some hutments he heard a voice shout: ‘ Leave 
me alone; don’t knock me about. I am really ill.’ 

“ He saw Q.M.S. Salter holding Clayton against a wall 
with his arm in a locked position. 

“ As he marched past and looked back he saw R.S.M. 
Culliney take off his glove and punch Clayton three or 
four times in the stomach and then in the face. 

“ ‘ Seven or ten minutes later-,’ went on Sergeant Rae¬ 
burn, ‘ I came back that way and met Q.M.S. Salter, who 
had the man’s arm in a lock and was gripping his collar. 

“ ‘ Clayton, who was being partially pushed along, 
was bleeding from the nose and mouth, and his face had 
taken on a queer colour. 

“ * When they had gone past me by about 10 yards,’ 
the sergeant added, ' I saw the man collapse on the ground, 
and Q.M.S. Salter was bending over him, striking him, and 
shouting to him to get up. 

“‘I shouted to the Q.M.S.: ‘You had better stop 
that. In my opinion that man is on the point of collapse.’ 

- “ ‘*The Q.M.S. looked up and told me to carry on 
with my squad. 

“ Ten to 15 minutes later I saw Clayton dead on a 
stretcher.’ 

“ Gunner L. J. Taylor, a prisoner under detention at 
the time, said he helped. take Clayton to the cells on a 
hand-cart in which they had been collecting salvage. 

“ In the cell block Staff Sergeant Webber hauled 
Clayton off the cart by his collar and let him go so that 
he hit the floor with the back of his head. 

“Clayton just gulped.” Daily Express , 30 / 4 / 43 . 

It should be noted that Rifleman. Clayton was 
40 years of age, the age of the men in “hi-de-hi’s ” 
camp, an age at which it is almost impossible for 
men, physically or psychologically, to adapt them¬ 
selves to the severe life of the army. Let us con¬ 
sider the evidence of the resumed inquest of 
May 5 th : 

“ Staff-Sergeant Clode described Clayton as ‘ very deaf 
and a timid type of man.’ He was very obedient. On 
parade he was inclined to be slower than others owing to 
his deafness. He had to watch other people probably to 
see what orders had been given. He was not in the best 
of health. On two occasions when coming off parade I 
had seen him in a breathless condition.” 

News Chronicle , 6 / 5 / 43 . 

“ Surgeon-Commander Hopkins, R.N., Royal Naval 
Hospital, Chatham, who made a postmortem examination, , 
said there was a wound on the back of Clayton’s head 
which might have been due to a blow with some object or 
to the head coming into violent contact with a sharp stone 
on the road. 


“ It was unlikely to have been caused by falling on 
to a flat surface. 

“ There were ‘ typical boxing injuries ’ of the eye and 
lips. Internally he found a fracture of a bone below the 
chin. 

“ ‘ The fracture might have been due to strangulation, 
but' on the other hand I could not find any marks on the 
neck. It was a most unusual fracture,’ the commander 
said. 

“ It might have been due to a blow delivered when 
the head was fixed backwards. 

“ There was very extensive pulmonary tuberculosis 
affecting two-thirds of the left lung and three-quarters 
of the right. 

“ Asked why this was not detected by a doctor before, 
Surgeon-Commander Hopkins said it could only be 
discovered by X-ray. Daily Express, 6 / 5 / 43 - 

Surgeon-Cmdr. Hopkins also stated that he 
found evidence of “ tuberculosis ulceration of the 
food passages and intestines.” The Surgeon- 
Commander’s excuse that the tuberculosis of the 
lungs could only be detected by X-ray will not bear 
examination. It \§ the duty of a doctor to consider 
the history of the case and the patient’s symptoms. 
Questioning would have revealed sufficient symptoms, 
loss of weight and energy, shortage of wind, cough¬ 
ing, and so on, to demand an X-ray examination. 
Is it that army doctors act as do horse doctors, who 
never ask questions of their patients? 

I have heard so many sincere accounts .of the 
terror in the “Glasshouse” that I was impressed 
when I read I Joined the Army , by Private “ X.Y.Z.” 
for he gives evidence I have often heard from 
soldiers and their stricken relatives. “X.Y.Z.” was 
one of an escort taking a prisoner to detention 
barracks. 

“ We left J-in the early morning, Jones in high 

spirits. He was an extremely strong, healthy chap and 
feared nothing. He told us repeatedly that he intended to 
do his punishment as quietly as possible so that he would 
earn remission of sentence. ... He was strong, healthy, 
fearless and easy in mind when he went in that place. I 
want you to remember this.” Later Private X.Y.Z. met 
Jones in hospital. Jones was partly mad, but in moments 
of comparative sanity told his story. 

“ He was taken to a room where he was stripped and 
searched. . . . Then he was taken to a cell. This 
measured four paces by two; the walls were high and of 
stone, and in the wall opposite the door there was a tiny 
barred window well out of reach. A plank bed, without 
a pillow, and with only two blankets, occupied one half 
the floor space. . . 

“ At five the next morning he was awakened and 
ordered to scrub the floor before breakfast. After break¬ 
fast he and others were given P.T., followed by several 
hours’ pack drill and still more scrubbing. It was like 
that every day. Not a man allowed to speak a word to 
any of the others.” 

“ Jones stuck this well for about a month, and then 
the rigour and hardship began to wear him out. The food 
made him feel sick. One night when he was scrubbing his 
cell he vomited over the floor. . . . Jones was sick again. 
Some of it splashed on the warder’s boots. ‘ You did 
that on purpose,’ said the warder, and then without the 
slightest warning he struck Jones a terrible biow in the 
mouth.” ( continued on p . 15) 
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AMONGST THE MANY inconveniences and 
privations which workers have had to suffer during 
the war, difficulties in getting to and from work have 
been prominent. But the unsatisfactory conditions 
are by no means only felt by the public. For many 
years Passenger Transport workers have been fight¬ 
ing for better conditions of work, but since the war 
their condition has been very considerably worsened. 
The recent series of short strikes among busworkers 
is a reflection of the dissatisfaction which is being 
felt in the Transport Industry. There are few jobs 
in which intensification of labour conditions adds 
such an immediately-felt burden, and these strikes 
represent protests against the intensified summer 
schedule which the London Passenger Transport 
Board has imposed upon its employees. 

True to its conditions, the Capitalist Press has 
misrepresented these strikes with a view to dis¬ 
crediting the strikers in the' eyes of their fellow- 
workers in other branches of industry. Thus, in 
striking against the introduction of the intensified 
summer schedule, the busmen were stated by the 
press to have refused to work altogether; whereas in 
fact the men refused to work the new schedule but 
expressed their willingness to work to the old one. 

Actually the whole issue of the Press attitude 
towards the transport problem gives the impression 
of being a well-thought-out campaign, designed to 
further the interests of the employers—the L.P.T.B. 
The dissatisfaction of workers generally with bus 
arrangements for travelling to and from work has 
long been obvious. Recently the capitalist papers, 
particularly the Star (a paper in which the L.P.T.B. 
buys a large amount of advertising space), have been 
running an agitation about crawling buses, demand¬ 
ing that these be speeded up. In this way they have 
been able to give the appearance of acting on behalf 
of the public in general. What they do not explain, 
however, is why there should be any crawling buses 
to be speeded up! 

These very slow buses exist because the 
L.P.T.B. chose to keep in operation Black-out Ser¬ 
vices after Double Summer Time had come in and 
Spring was far advanced. Consequently there were 
buses on the road in broad daylight whose running 
schedule was based on the supposition that they were 
running with dimmed lights through blacked-out 
streets! By attempting to create a public demand 
by means of this agitation against these black-out 
crawlers, the L.P.T.B. was able to give the impres¬ 
sion that the public interest demanded that schedules 
as a whole be speeded up. 

WHAT INTENSIFICATION MEANS 

To the ordinary bus passenger, the conductor 
may sometimes seem merely bad-tempered. And 
a faster summer service may seem a small thing to 
have strikes about. The following examples may 
perhaps help to show how seriously intensification 
affects the Busmen’s working conditions, 
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More Slave 

Trolley-buses usually carry 60 to 70 passengers. 
They are now allowed to carry twelve standing pas¬ 
sengers as well, between the hours of midnight and 
7.30 p.m. i.e., throughout almost the whole day, in¬ 
cluding all the peak hours. This means that in five 
to six journeys a trolley-bus may carry the equivalent 
of one bus load more passengers than formerly. The 
Board therefore gets the equivalent of 17-20 per cent, 
more work out of its trolley-bus employees by this 
manoeuvre. 

There used to be a Route No. 170 running be¬ 
tween Kingston and Hook, the journey .taking 22 
minutes. The Board speeded it up so that the 
journey only took 20 minutes. You might think 
that a mere two minutes oughtn’t to make all that 
much difference. But it enabled 10 journeys to be 
made in a working day instead of 8—a 25 per cent, 
increase in the work done. 

On many of the single-decker buses of the 
Green Line, for instance, there has been a rearrange¬ 
ment of the passenger seats recently. Instead of 
having the majority of the seats facing the direction 
in which the bus is travelling, the seats have been 
placed with their backs to the sides of the bus, facing 
one another. Under the usual seating arrangements, 
the bus could carry 35 seated passengers and was 
allowed 5 standing during jDeak hours only. The 
buses with the new rearrangement of the seats, can 
carry 33 seated and 20 standing at any time, 53 in 
all (there are no peak hours now—with reduced 
services the buses are always full.) This re-arrange¬ 
ment of the seats makes it possible for a bus which 
would formerly carry 105 passengers in three loads, 
to now carry 106 passengers in two loads. The same 
number t)f bus-workers therefore do 50 per cent, 
more work in the same working time. 

Apart from the added strain on the conductors 
(mostly women, nowadays) the inconvenience to pas¬ 
sengers is considerable. After extensive shopping in 
a country town, it is no joke for old women laden 
with heavy and often bulky parcels to fight their way 
through a crowd of twenty people crammed into the 
narrow gangway of a bus. 

Nor has intensification reached its maximum. 
Recent issues of the Record (the organ of the Trans¬ 
port and General Workers’ Union) report that 
negotiations are in progress between the L.P.T.B. 
and the T. & G.W.U. for a still more “scientific” 
arrangement of seating, so that yet more passengers 
*can be crowded on to the already over-crowded 
buses. 

When a conductor, therefore, refuses to allow 
* you to join the jostling crowd already on the plat¬ 
form of the bus and tells you that “There’s another 
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just behind”, it is because he refuses to continue in¬ 
definitely to have extra work thrown on his shoulders 
by a grasping Board. 

WHAT INTENSIFICATION HAS DONE 
IN THE PAST 

It has been well-known for a long time now that 
busmen are very prone to ill-health. The Royal 
Cancer Hospital, for example, showed in an enquiry 
into illnesses in various occupations that London bus¬ 
men head the list for diseases of the stomach. The 
p un was thought sufficiently pressing for the 

trial Health Research Board (Medical Research 
Council) to make an investigation into sickness 
among London Transport workers. They made their 
report in 1937 and confirmed the high rate of gastric 
illness, especially among conductors of buses. Ill¬ 
ness is so well-known to be especially common 
among them, that many sick-clubs refuse to accept 
busmen as members. 

But the most devastating figures are those pub¬ 
lished by the London General Omnibus Company 
Employee# Friendly Society. Injhe five years up 
to 1935, they found that out of 3,785 men who left 
the industry only 343 had completed their service up 
to 65 years of age. 877 had died, and 1,006 had 
been discharged through ill-health at an average age 
of 46. Of the remainder, many had left the industry 
rather than face the consequences of the job on their 
health. These appalling figures were attributed to 
the speeding up of the buses. It has been calculated 
from the figures revealed in the above enquiry, that, 
for every two busmen who remain at work and reach 
the retiring age of 65, there are five who die on the 
job , and six who are sacked for ill-health. 

THE PRESENT POSITION 

Past experience therefore leaves no doubt as to 
the results of speeding up. But to-day a still 
greater intensification is being attempted, and that 
on jobs which are to an increasing extent being done, 
not by experienced busmen, but by women who are 
new to the job. It is obvious that women are 
.physically less able to withstand a strain greater than 
that which has invalided many men. 

Compare the position with that of several years 
ago. Instead of a speed limit for buses of 12 miles 
per hour the limit is now 30 m.p.h. And now the 
time schedule for the journeys is reduced. That 
means that in order to keep up to schedule, drivers 
have to take corners faster, have to employ more 
sudden acceleration and braking, all of which puts 


a greater strain on the legs and lower part of the 
conductor’s body. In addition he—or more often 
Tie—has less time to collect the fares from more 
people, pushing her way through a crowd of standing 
passengers in order to do so. 

And the driver has to do these faster journeys 
with buses which are becoming increasingly worn out 
—stiff steering, engines which knock and pull badly, 
and so on—because since the Avar replacements have 
been inevitably cut down. In short, he has to take 
greater risks with a more heavily-loaded but less 
efficient, vehicle. 

SWEATED BY THE STATE 

Perhaps it will now be clearer why the busmen 
are so bitterly resentful of the Board’s introduction 
of the intensified Summer Schedule; why some 
garages have come out on strike about it. The bus¬ 
men are being asked to do more work (which will 
certainly result in more ill-health and death) for the 
same pay, while the public has to put up with less 
frequent and more crowded buses, increased fares 
and bad-tempered conductors. (But it will now be 
clear that they have plenty to* be bad-tempered 
about). 

Yet the L.P.T.B. showed a higher profit than 
ever last year! Tlie previous behaviour of the 
Board as employers must have disillusioned many 
busmen about the advantages of working for a Public 
Utility Company, of being the servant of a Public 
Service. Did they think that things would be dif¬ 
ferent when the L.P.T.B. was leased by the Govern¬ 
ment along with the Railways for an all-in rental of 
£43,000,000 a year? Things are different—they 
are worse. The Post Office workers are no longer 
the only glaring example of what it is like to be a 
State employee. Busmen are not likely to be de¬ 
ceived much longer by the siren voices of the 
devotees of “Nationalised” industry. 

And what about their Union, Bevin’s own 
T. & G.W.U? The Union leaders are “negotiat¬ 
ing” with the Board for even more efficient methods 
of speeding up, i.e. sweating the Transport Workers. 
A repetition of May 1937. 

A REAL PUBLIC SERVICE 

Deserted by the Union which supposedly should 
defend their interests, disillusioned about reformist 
dreams of the advantage of State Control, busmen 
might well despair. But it must be obvious to them 
that the Passenger Transport Industry can be run 
efficiently in spite of the fact that the L.P.T.B. 

{Continued on p. 12) 
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AMERICA'S PROMISING FUTURE 

“American industrial circles are now emphasizing the 
fact that Russia will be,, after the war, the chief consumer 
of many goods such as. food, textiles and machines and 
that she has given the assurance to pay in gold.” 

Aufbau, 12/5/43. 

★ ★ ★ 

“To make up for the loss of so/ne of its foreign 
trade, United States exporters have to seek to enlarge 
their trade with the Latin American nations, which is 
really an old story. To find out the true situation in 
Latin America, Mr. Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, recently went 
there to investigate the facts for himself. He returned 
to Washington recently and reported to President Roose¬ 
velt, that business opportunities for American business 
men ‘are limitless south of the Rio Grande/ Mr. John¬ 
ston predicted that the United States must look to South 
America to develop a large part of its trade.” 

The Chamber of Commerce Journal, May, 1943 

I = 3 

“It has been found that the ordinary man sleeping 
hard, as they say in the Army, needs three blankets to 
keep him warm. Now they give him one, a beautifully 
soft blanket weighing half as much as one ordinary 
blanket, which does the work of the-whole three.” 

Sunday Express t 2/5/43. 

PATRIOTISM 

“Eight songs, which are said to include “Roll out the 
Barrel” and that favourite of the last conflict “When 
this blooming war is- over,” are reported to be officially 
discouraged at training centres in the United States, 
where recruits are to be supplied with a song-book con¬ 
taining more suitable ditties. The aim, it seems, is to 
exclude songs which might be taken as reflecting on the 
valour of soldiers or the virtue of women.” 

Manchester Guardian,' 7 / 5 / 43 . 

WAR AIM AT LAST 

“Hustling representative James Morrison, of Louisi¬ 
ana, is introducing in Congress a Bill to shorten the war. 

Under Morrison’s plan, all American Servicemen will 
receive a bonife of three years’ pay if they beat the Axis 
by April 16, 1944. 

If they can’t do it quite so soon*as this, they qualify 
for a bonus of two years’ pay if the enemy surrenders by 
April 16, 1945. 

But if the enemy is still fighting after that date there 
will be no bonus.” 

Daily Mirror, 19/4/43. 

PREPARING FOR NEXT WAR 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Philip W. Richardson, 
chairman of the National Rifle Association, said in Lon¬ 
don yesterday—‘We must see that the Home Guard con¬ 
tinue their training after the war. 

‘The British people must at all times be prepared in 
the future to resist aggression such as we are suffering 
to-day. Shooting must be made a duty’.” 

Glasgow Herald, 25/4/43. 

FACTORY GESTAPO 

“Urgently required, Six Works Policemen and a 
Chief of Police, for factory engaged on vital war produc¬ 
tion, Worcestershire: prospective candidates must be strict 
disciplinarians and used to dealing with mixed labour: 
men with police or ex-Army experience preferred: post¬ 
war prospects and good pay.” 

Advt. in the Manchester Guardian, 30/4/43. 


FIGHTING FOR WHAT ? 

“Sentence of 21 days’ detention has been promul¬ 
gated on Private Harold J. Woolfe, of Amity Road, West 
Ham, E., for being absent without leave. . 

At the court-martial Woolfe said domestic worries 
drove him ‘nearly frantic’. His wife, a cripple with one 
leg, nearly died from an operation. He brought up the 
baby and looked after the other children and his wife. 

His nine-year-old son tried to take .over the house, 
but was severely burned by an upset saucepan. Finally 
notice for possession of the house was received for non¬ 
payment of rent.” 

Daily Express, 5 / 5 / 43 . 


Through 


BETTER TIMES AHEAD 

“Air Commodore Lord Londonderry, speaking at 
Seaham Harbour last night at the opening of a ‘Wings for 
Victory’ week said: ‘I have a much smaller income than 
ever before. I do not complain. 

‘There are people who have to carry on with much 
less money in their pockets. But a large number have 
a far larger income than before. 

‘I am very glad they have, and I am appealing t <5 
them. Remember that if we do not win the war w# 
investment will be of any benefit whatever 3 

Sunday Express, 11/4/43. 

Having no “investments” to look after workers 
will not feel obliged to imitate the noble Lord and 
will leave all the sacrificing to him. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND REPORT 

“The total income of the Church of Scotland passing 
through the books of the General Treasurer, as recorded 
in the abstracts of accounts, amounted in 1942 to 
to £1,379,725 14s. 4dd, consisting of: — 


(I) 

Contributions from parishes 

and 




(2) 

congregations 

Donations from individuals 

and 

£427,210 

5 

0 

outside bodies 


104,963 

16 

10 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

Legacies ... 

Other receipts, consisting of:- 


118,718 

11 

7 

Standardised stipend, etc., 

col- 





lected by and received from 
general trestees ... 

the 

411,463 

18 

5 


Income from investments 


183,286 

10 

11 


Miscellaneous 


134,082 

11 

7 


£1,379=725 14 4 

Glasgow Herald, 22/4/43. - 

COMPULSORY UTOPIA 

“Scotland Yard and Whitehall’s Gestapo are seriously 
worried, our spies report, by the underground Free British 
movement, to which a few chaps driven desperate by 
warnings of the post-war State Utopia are already rally¬ 
ing. A Home Office alguazil said yesterday: ‘Prisons 
under Compulsory State Freedom may become as common 
as new banks in times of national bankruptcy— one on 
every street corner. Let these misguided ones take npte’.” 

Timothy Shy, News Chronicle, 5/5/43. 
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PROFITS UP 


COSSACKS RIDE AGAIN 


“The war seems to have increased the public demand 
for more and more good books. Hutchinsons (Publishers) 
recently declared a profit of £72,432 as against £29,472 
for the previous year.” 

The Alliance Record , April 43. 

The public demand is for cheaper books and it 
looks as if Hutchinson’s could afford them. 


the Press 


BACK TO MARX AND ENGELS 

“It happened that, in conversation shortly before the 
May Day demonstration, Harry Pollitt had been drawing 
my attention to the view of Poland’s ruling class expressed 
by Engels in his correspondence with Marx. 

I looked it up, and here is what Engels said in a 
letter to Marx on May 23, 1851: 

The Poles have never done anything in history 
except play at brave, quarrelsome stupidity. And one 
cannot point to a single instance in which Poland repre¬ 
sented progress successfully, even if only in relation to 
Russia, or did anything at all of historic importance. 

“ . . . Russia has absorbed far more civilising and 
especially industrial elements than the Poles, whose whole 
nature is that of the idle cavalier’.” 

Walter Holmes in the Daily Worker , 3/5/43. 

The attitude of the Communist papers is a 
curious one. When Russia is in alliance with some 
governments their fulsome praise of those govern¬ 
ments rests upon patriotism, “common heritage 55 and 
such like. The gay journalist Ilya Ehrenburg even 
lets us know Shakespeare and Tolstoy are reasons 
for opening a Second Front. Immediately they 
break off relations, however, out comes the good old 
Marxist textbook; the class governments with their 
bias against the working class attack the Soviet 
Union! 

WAR PROFITEERS 

“Delegates from fifteen countries of the Middle East 
have assembled in Cairo for the annual meeting of the 
Middle East Supply Council. 

It is hoped that the conference will suggest steps to 
check the enormous amount of profiteering going on 
throughout the Middle East, a problem of which only the 
fringes have been tackled. In the days before there was 
any limitation on imports vast amounts of semi-essential 
goods were brought in and have been systematically 
hoarded until they could be disposed of at fantastic prices. 
It is no exaggeration to say that all the articles not 
included on the short controlled price list are now being 
sold at anything from a 200 to a 500 per cent, profit.” 

Manchester Guardian, 7/5/43. 


“Afanasei Boulanoff, Georges Doudine, Georges 
Korockoff and Dmitri Popoff, Cossacks of the Don, are 
riding for Russia again. That is to say, they are giving 
charity performances (among their professional engage¬ 
ments) in aid pf Russia on British greens and stadiums. 
They’ve been doing their acrobatics since they left Russia 
after the Revolution 26 years ago. They are popular for 
their own glamour but also because they remind us of 
the fighting Cossacks who are “chopping’ the Nazis on the 
Don.” 

Picture Post, 8/5/43. 

“Riding for Russia again 55 . . . but for which 
Russia? If they left after the Revolution it was 
certainly not in a propaganda tour for the Bolsheviks. 

WORKERS FOOLED 

“Take a crust of bread from a year old baby and 
it will squawk to high heaven. 

Take a dried-out, useless bone from a yellow mangy 
cur and it will feed itself on meat. The meat is your leg. 

Babies and curs are uncivilised. They never listen 
to the inane puerilities of politicians and professional 
patrioteers. 

Adults do. And adults believe . . . not knowing 
what they do believe. 

Hence four days grub can be stolen from them 
every week, and they can remain content because they 
believe in lies. 

There is not a single man in the U.S. to-day who 
can explain the current belly-robbing. There is not a 
single individual who can prove the necessity for 
‘rationing’. 

And yet—the adult free and equal Americans accept 
lies instead of livers, points instead of porkchops, borlaise 
instead of beef-steak, and feel happy in their own ignor-. 
ance.” 

Industrial Worker, Chicago, 3/4/43. 

HER WAR 

“Not long ago George Buchanan told the House of 
Commons about a woman in his constituency who was 
defending her children every night against rats while her 
husband was away defending them in Tobruk.” 

Forward, 8/5/43. 

STRIKES GO ON 

On the 20th of April twenty-three "miners were 
charged at Edinburgh with having taken part in a dispute 
at Rosslyn Colliery, Midlothian without the dispute having 
been reported toahe Ministry of Labour. The dispute 
arose about payment for interrupted time at the colliery. 
A penalty of £1 was imposed on each of the accused. 

★ 

A 28-year-old miner, E. T. Morgan was fined £30 at 
Doncaster on the 1st of April for absenting himself from 
work at Askern Colliery. Morgan had been released from 
the army to return to the mine and found the change-over 
hard after Army life. The work had also affected his 
back. 

★ 

Workers went on strike at the beginning of May at 
a Home Counties aircraft factory. The men complained 
that because of the new system of production wage they 
will get between £2 and £3 a week bonus instead of 
between £4 and £5 a week. 
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GODWIN on GOVERNMENT 


ALL GOVERNMENT is founded on opinion. Men 
at present live under any particular form because 
they conceive it their interest to do so. One part 
indeed of a community or empire may be held in 
subjection by force; but it cannot be the personal 
force of their despot; it must be the force of another 
part of the community, who are of opinion that it 
is their interest to support his authority. Destroy 
this opinion and the fabric which is built upon it 
falls to the ground. It follows therefore that all 

men are essentially independent. 

^ ^ * * * * * 

Government “ lays its hand on the spring there 
is in society and puts a stop to its motion.” It gives 
substance and permanence to our errors. It reverses 
the genuine propensities of mind, and instead of 
suffering us to look forward, teaches us to look back 
ward for perfection. It prompts us to seek the public, 
welfare, not in innovation and improvement, but in 
a timid reverence for the decisions of our ancestors, 
as if it were the nature of mind always to degenerate 
and never to advance. 

******* 

The true state of man, as has been already 
demonstrated, is, not to have his opinions bound 
down in the fetters of an eternal quietism, but flexible 
and unrestrained to yield with facility to the im¬ 
pressions of increasing truth. That form of society 
will appear most perfect to an enlightened mind 
which is least founded on a principle of permanence; 
but if this view of the subject be just, the idea of 
giving permanence to what is called the constitution 
of any government and rendering one class of laws, 
under the appellation of fundamental, less susceptible 
of change than another must be founded in mis¬ 
apprehension and error. 

******* 

Legislation, as it has been usually understood, 
is not an affair of human competence. Reason is 
the only legislator, and her decrees are irrevocable 
and uniform. The functions of society extend, not 
to the making, but the interpreting of law; it cannot 
decree, it can only declare that which the nature of 
things has already decreed, and the propriety of 
which irresistibly flows from the circumstances of 
the case. 

* * * * * * * 

If we would be still more completely aware of 
the pernicious tendency of positive institutions, we 
ought in the last place explicitly to contrast the nature 
of mind and the nature of government. It is one 
of the most unquestionable properties of mind to 
be susceptible of perpetual improvement. It is the 
inalienable tendency of positive institution to retain 
that with which it is conversant forever in the same 
state. Is then the perfectibility of understanding an 
attribute of trivial importance? Can we recollect 
with coldness and indifference the advantages with 
which this quality is pregnant to the latest posterity? 
And how are these advantages to be secured? By 
incessant industry, by a curiosity never to be dis¬ 


heartened or fatigued, by a spirit of enquiry to which 
a sublime and philanthropic mind will allow no pause. 
The circumstance of all others most necessary is that 
we should never stand still, that everything most 
interesting to the general welfare, wholly delivered 
from restraint, should be in a state of change, 
moderate, and as it were, imperceptible, but con¬ 
tinual. Is there anything that can look with a more 
malignant aspect upon the general welfare than an 
institution tending to give permanence to certain 

systems and opinions? 

******* 

Was ever a name so fraught with degradation 
and meanness as this of subject? I am, it seems, 
by the very place of my birth become a subject. Of 
what, or whom? Can an honest man consider him¬ 
self as the subject of anything but the laws of justice? 
Can he acknowledge a superior, or hold himself 
bound to submit his judgment to the will of another, 
no less liable than himself to prejudice and error? 

The Social Contract 

If government be founded in the consent of the 
people, it can have no power over any individual 
by whom that consent is refused. If a tacit consent 
is not sufficient, still less can I be deemed to have 
consented to a measure upon which I put ar express 
negative. This immediately follows from the observa¬ 
tions of Rousseau. If the people, or the individuals 
of whom the people are constituted, cannot delegate 
their authority to a representative, neither can any 
individual delegate his authority to a majority in an 
assembly of which he himself is a member. The rules 
by which my action shall be directed are matters of 
a consideration entirely personal, and no man can 
transfer to another the keeping of his conscience 
and the judging of his duties. But this brings us to 
the point from which we set out. No consent of 
ours can divest us of our moral capacity. This is a 
species of property which we can neither barter nor 
resign, and of consequence it is impossible for any 
government to derive its authority from an original 
contract. 

Patriotism 

One of the most essential principles of political 
justice is diametrically the reverse of that which 
imposters and patriots have too frequently agreed to 
recommend. Their perpetual exhortation has been: 
“ Love your country. Sink the personal existence of 
individuals in the existence of the community. Make 
little account of the particular men of whom the 
society consists, but aim at the general wealth, 
prosperity and glory. Purify your mind from the 
gross ideas of sense and elevate it to the single con¬ 
templation of that abstract individual of which par¬ 
ticular men are so. many detached members, valuable 
only for the place they fill.” 

The lessons of reason on this head are precisely 
opposite. Society is an ideal existence, and not on 
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its own account entitled to the smallest regard The 
wealth, prosperity and glory of the whole are un¬ 
intelligible chimeras. Set no value on anything but 
in proportion as you are convinced of its tendency 
to make individual men happy and virtuous. Benefit 
by every practicable mode man wherever he exists, 
but be not deceived by the specious idea of affording 
services to a body of men for which no individual 
man is the better. Society was instituted not for 
the sake of glory, not to furnish splendid materials 
for the page of history, but for the benefit of its 
members. The love of our country, if we would 
speak accurately, is another of those specious 
illusions which have been invented by imposters in 
order to render the multitude the blind instruments 
of their crooked designs. 

Parliament 

In the first place, the existence of a national 
assembly introduces the evils of a fictitious unanimity. 
The public, guided by such an assembly, acts with 
concert, or else the assembly is a nugatory excrescence. 
But it is impossible that this unanimity can really 
exist. The individuals who constitute a nation can¬ 
not take into consideration a variety of important 
questions without forming different sentiments 
respecting them. In reality, all matters that are 
brought before such an assembly are decided by a 
majority of votes, and the minority, after having 
exposed with all the power of eloquence and force 
of reasoning of which they are capable the injustice 
and folly of the measures adopted, are obliged in a 
certain sense to assist in carrying them into execution. 
Nothing can more directly contribute to the deprava¬ 
tion of the human understanding and character. It 
inevitably renders mankind timid, dissembling and 
corrupt. He that is not accustomed exclusively to 
act upon the dictates of his own understanding must 
fall infinitely short of that energy and simplicity of 
which our nature is capable. He that contributes 
his personal exertions or his property to the support 
of a cause which he believes to be unjust will quickly 
lose that accurate discrimination and nice sensibility 
of moral rectitude which are the principal ornaments 
of reason. 

Secondly, the existence .of national councils 
produces a certain species of real unanimity, un¬ 
natural in its character and pernicious in its effects. 
The genuine and wholesome state of mind is to be 
unloosed from shackles and to expand every fibre 
of its frame according to the independent and 
individual impressions of truth upon the mind. 
Unanimity of a certain species will be the result of 
perfect freedom of enquiry, and this unanimity would, 
in a state of perfect freedom, become hourly more 
conspicuous. But the unanimity that results from 
men’s having a visible standard by which to adjust 
their sentiments is deceitful and pernicious. 

In numerous assemblies a thousand motives 
influence our judgment independently of reason and 
evidence. Every man looks forward to the effects 
which the opinions he avows will produce on his 
success. Every man connects himself with some 
sect or party. The activity of his thought is shackled 
at every turn by the fear that his associates may 
disclaim him. This effect is strikingly visible in the 
present state of the British Parliament, where men 
whose faculties are comprehensive almost beyond 


all former example are induced by these motives 
sincerely to espouse the most contemptible and clearly 
exploded errors. 

Thirdly, the debates of a national assembly are 
distorted from their reasonable tenour by the necessity 
of their being uniformly terminated by a vote. Debate 
and discussion are in their own nature highly con¬ 
ducive to intellectual improvement, but they lose this 
salutary character the moment they are subjected 
to this unfortunate condition. What can be more 
unreasonable than to demand that argument, the 
usual quality of which is gradually and imperceptibly 
to enlighten the mind, should declare its effect in the 
close of a single conversation? No sooner does this 
circumstance occur than the whole scene changes its 
character. The orator no longer enquires after per¬ 
manent conviction, but transitory effect. He seeks 
rather to take advantage of our prejudices than to 
enlighten our judgment. That which might other¬ 
wise have been a scene of philosophic and moral 
enquiry is changed into wrangling, tumult and pre¬ 
cipitation. 

The whole is then wound up with that intolerable 
insult upon all reason and justice, the deciding upon 
truth by the casting up of numbers. Thus everything 
that we have been accustomed to and esteem most 
sacred is determined at best by the weakest heads 
in the assembly, but, as it not less frequently happens, 
by the most corrupt and dishonourable intentions. 

In the last place, national assemblies will by no 
means be thought to deserve our direct approbation 
if we recollect for a moment the absurdity of that 
fiction by which society is considered, as it has been 
termed, as a moral individual. It is in vain that we 
endeavour to counteract the immutable laws of 
necessity. A multitude of men after all our ingenuity 
will still remain no more than a multitude of men. 
Nothing can intellectually unite them short of equal 
capacity and identical perception. So long as the 
varieties of mind shall remain, the force of society 
can not otherwise be concentrated than by one man 
for a shorter or longer term taking the lead of the 
rest and employing their force, whether material or 
dependent on the weight of their character, in a 
mechanical manner, just as he would employ the 
force of a tool or a machine. All government cor¬ 
responds in a certain degree to what the Greeks 
denominated a tyranny. The difference is that in 
despotic countries mind is depressed by an uniform 
usurpation, while in republics it preserves a greater 
portion of its activity, and the usurpation more easily 
conforms itself to the fluctuations of opinion. 

* * * * * * * 

The just conclusion from the above reasonings 
is nothing more than a confirmation, with some 
difference in the mode of application, of the funda¬ 
mental principle that government is little capable of 
affording benefit of the first importance to mankind- 
It is calculated to induce us to lament, not the apathy 
and indifference, but the inauspicious activity of 
government. It incites us to look for the moral im¬ 
provement of the species, not in the multiplying of 
regulations, but in their repeal. It teaches us that 
truth and virtue will then flourish when least subjected 
to the mistaken guardianship of authority and laws. 
This maxim will rise upon us in its importance in 
proportion as we connect it with the numerous 
departments of political justice to which it will be 
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found to have relation. As fast as it shall be adopted 
into the practical system of mankind, it will go on 
to deliver us from a weight intolerable to mind and 
in the highest degree inimical to the' progress of 
truth. 

******* 

With what delight mu$t every well-informed 
friend of mankind look forward to the auspicious 
period, the dissolution of government, of that brute 
engine which has been the only perennial cause of 
the vices of mankind, and which, as has abundantly 
appeared in the progress of the present work, has 
mischiefs of various sorts incorporated with its sub¬ 
stance, and no otherwise to be removed than-by its 
utter annihilation! 

(Continued from p. 7) 

and the Government give the public a bad service 
and drive the bus men and women like slaves into 
premature sickness and death. The question is, how 
is it to be done? 

As in so many other matters, the Spanish 
workers showed the answer. Five days after Franco’s 
attack on the 19th July, 1936, the Barcelona workers 
were in control of the transport services. The direc¬ 
tors and managers had fled to the fascists, and the 
transport workers were left to run the industry 
themselves. On July 24th the tramways, buses, the 
two underground and two funicular railways were 
collectivised. The workers ran them through Com¬ 
mittees freely elected on the job. The revolutionary 
workers of Spain were facing murderous Civil War 
against an enemy with far superior arms, but they 
did not make the excuse ‘There’s a war on”. They 
improved and extended the services, brought the 
repair shops up to date with modern machinery.and 
improved the conditions of work. Two days after 
they took them over, all damage done by street¬ 
fighting had been repaired; 657 unemployed were 
engaged and big salaries had been abolished and 
used to pay pensions to workers over 60. 

After Franco’s victory, a tribute to the efficiency 
of these Anarchist-Syndicalist workers came from an 
unexpected quarter. Franco handed the Barcelona 
Transport Company to its former British share¬ 
holders. At a meeting in London they were assured 
by the Chairman of the Company of the splendid 
condition of the plant and satisfactory financial con¬ 
ditions and book-keeping which had been maintained 
under Worker’s Control! 

No more than in Spain, do transport services 
in England depend on London Passenger Transport 
Boards, or governments, or even on the Bevin-con- 
trolled T. & G.W.U. All these take a rake-off from 
the intensified labour of the bus men and women. 
They are mere parasites who contribute nothing, but 
live in luxury on the sweat and sickness of the 
workers on the job. If these workers shook off all 
this lumber, they could run the service under decent 
and healthy conditions for the benefit of the public 
at large. 


BARKER'S CANTEEN BOYCOTTED 
DIRECT ACTION BY WEST COUNTRY 
FACTORY 

I read with great interest the article in the mid- 
April War Commentary , which described how a firm 
of contractors was removed from the management of 
the Canteen of a West Scotland factory. A similar 
action occurred last year in a large West Midlands 
factory where the complaints were once more against 
the notorious Barkers. Here the discontent had 
been longstanding, for a poorly-paid canteen staff 
was cooking and serving food in a manner more 
calculated to check consumption than to encourage 
workers to eat. 

A large number of complaints to the welfare 
manager resulted in no more than fruitless investiga¬ 
tions, so at a mass meeting of the workers a boycott 
was decided upon and put into operation at once. 
During the first week of the boycott, the factory 
management put up notices offering to negotiate with 
Barkers for an improvement in the service, at the 
same time making it clear that at that stage they^ 
had not intention of acting upon the workers’ 
demand to “get rid of Barkers”. 

It is unfortunate that at this stage no decision 
was made to take further action; but the boycott 
continued at 100 per cent, for over three weeks, and, 
at the end of this period, the management had 
climbed down completely. Barkers went, and the 
running of the canteen was handed over to a Com¬ 
mittee of workers. 

Coupled with their demand for better food and 
service, the workers demanded that the wages of the 
canteen staff should be increased to the level of those 
paid to workers inside the factory. 

Thus the workers were able to combine direct 
action with a fine example of solidarity. 

J.W. 


LECTURES 

EVERY FRIDAY EVENING 
7.0 p.m. 

MAY 21st Juan Lopez 

Lecture in Spanish 
Hechos de la Revolucion Espanola 

MAY 28th. Edouard Mesens 

Art and Society 
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GANG CHILDREN & EDUCATION 


by George 

DURING THE WAR years there has been a steady 
increase in child delinquency. This increase has 
taken place in working class cities and districts, par¬ 
ticularly Glasgow, Birmingham and London, and it 
has a clear relationship with the economic condition 
of the children’s homes and the type of education 
which is meted out to them. Children whose homes 
provide no comfort and no kind of diversion must be 
expected to roam out to get their entertainment in 
the streets. And children who are taught daily in 
their schools and at the cinema to admire the gigan¬ 
tic gang violence of war are very naturally inclined 
to practice their own forms of gang violence. Hence 
we get the social problem of the youth gangs who 
annoy the police and the respectable during the 
blackout hours of our industrial cities. 

In Birmingham recently an attempt was made 
at the Sherborne Street Centre to provide a means 
to deal with these children which would not involve 
the violence of the law. The centre provided re¬ 
creation and means of doing constructive work, and 
threw itself open to as many children, regardless of 
their standard of respectability, as- were willing to 
attend it. 

A report of the activities of the centre was 
issued recently, from which it seemed that the non- 
coercive methods used had been successful to a very 
great extent in detaching children from a life of gang 
hooliganism. This was because the centre provided 
something real and constructive to direct their ener¬ 
gies, and bears out the anarchist contention that men 
will usually choose some kind of integrated work in 
preference to the pointless existence lived by the 
majority of slum dwellers. The whole nature of the 
development of the centre also shows that an efficient 
form of educative activity will always do more than 
coercion to solve the problem of the anti-social being. 

But the report shows another side of the picture 
when it reveals the circumstances under which the 
children live. 

“Some boys and girls come to the Centre utterly 
tired out, too tired even to read or talk for some 
time. Consider ‘A’, aged 18, who is at work at 4.30 
a.m., reaches home at 4.30 p.m., has tea and then 
delivers newspapers and helps in his father’s shop until 
about 7.0 p.m. . . . Also the case of ‘H’, aged i6J, 
who on one day had been moving, unaided, 1 cwt. 
barrels of provisions from 8.30 a.m. to 6.0 p.m. . . . 
Often enough the home is the most unrestful place for 
the young folk. A small kitchen-living room with a 
table which is never cleared, often a tired and irritable 
mother with young children—the only possible rest 
place is bed. And these young folk need something 
more than just work and bed—they do not want to go 
to bed immediately after leaving work,” 


Woodcock 

A further quotation shows the low standards 
of sanitation and health that prevail in the environ¬ 
ment in which the children live : 

_ “The verminous cases mentioned above, the num- ‘ 
ber of girls suffering from fainting, headaches,, etc., 
girls suffering from malnutrition due to the hand-bag 
dinner (and the absence ^of a substantial evening meal 
now that ‘it is not worth' while cooking because father 
and older brothers get their main meal at the works 
canteen’), septic sores, eye and teeth troubles gave 
cause for worry . . . 

“Washing provides a difficulty. Few of the mem¬ 
bers have baths in their homes and they complain that, 
when they attend the Public Washing Baths, they have 
to wait for very long periods—and they refuse to wait. 
The boys can take hot showers at the Gymnasium on 
the Section evening. But the girls are less fortunate. 
The home custom is for the girls to have a full wash in 
the kitchen on Friday evening, if and when fathers and 
brothers*go out. The girls state that overtime and late 
return cause the adult male movements to be erratic 
as to time and, if th® coast is not clear-—no bath!” 

Finally, an extract which shows the miserable 
results in intellectual development achieved by the 
normal state education: 

“The general reading level is very low; few read 
at all, some read only the penny ‘comic’, only three 
had. current City library tickets, and eight were mem¬ 
bers of the Twopenny Libraries.” 

These revelations of the conditions under which 
the delinquent children were brought up are in a 
way the most significant part of the report for they 
show a state of affairs which obtains in most indus¬ 
trial districts. They also show that, however well- 
intentioned the efforts of such centres and however 
successful they may be in providing a more pleasant 
alternative for the children than hooliganism, they 
touch only the surface of the problem, aim only at 
curing the symptom and not the disease. For the 
seeds of the disease lie not in the streets where the 
children prowl at night, but in the poverty-stricken, 
overworked life of their homes and places of work. 
Until poverty is abolished, such measures go only 
a negligible fraction of the way towards curing the 
plight of the poor. 

The efforts of such reformers may be honest in 
their intent. But there is a blatant cynicism in such 
official pronouncements as the recent one of the Min¬ 
ister of Education that after the war every child will 
receive a secondary education. It is obvious that, 
in the majority of cases, a good education can only 
be fully effective when it is linked with economic 
security and comfort. The child living in a slum 
home, unless he is exceptionally acute, can find no 
place in his environment for the qualities of good 
education. To attempt to impose on children a 
liberal education when their home environment is 
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kept by property interests at a level of squalid 
poverty is a heartless mockery. It is useless to 
impose culture on a boy or a girl if there is a virtual 
certainty that their adult life will be confined in the 
alternating cycle of a regimented factory life and a 
tired home life which will kill the desire for any but 
the most mechanical of enjoyments. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that not a 
cultured but an obedient mind is the main object 
of State education. Children are taught not for 
their own benefit, but in order to mould them into 
the pattern required by the State. Any lengthening 
of the period of education will be used by the State 
to increase its hold on the children, and when 
secondary education is applied to all we can expect 
it to take on an even less liberal and more openly 
propaganda nature than it has to-day. Furthermore, 
the government no doubt see in the extension of the 
school age by a couple of years a means of easing 
the chronic unemployment problem that will arise 
when war production ends and demolibisation com¬ 


mences. What they choose to disregard is the un¬ 
pleasant fact that, in our present society the keeping 
of the child from remunerative work for a year or 
two will mean an extension of malnutrition among 
the poorer families. 

Education can only be used to its full effect 
in a free society, where the needs of the State do not 
warp its nature, where the scholar is not subjected to 
the deadening influence of a poverty-stricken en¬ 
vironment, and where work has become a vocation, 
as opposed to the mechanical toil of the modern 
factory. Education will then aim, not at the creation 
of the robot desired by all rulers, but at the integra¬ 
tion of natural human desires and aspirations, and 
the creation of a free and well-balanced mind, 
capable of appreciating and using in full measure 
the physical and intellectual gifts of a society based 
directly on life instead of on the abstractions of 
religions and politics which govern our modern 
systems of official education. 


The Spanish People will Remember 


There are sleepy heads in Seville to-day. From 
midnight till the sun was high, grandees of Spain with 
their families were dancing at the coming-out ball for 
the Lady Maria del Rosario Cayetana, 17-year-old 
only child of the Duke of Alba, the Spanish Ambas¬ 
sador in London. 

The commentary ®f the Evening Standard extends, 
over two columns. Readers are informed that: 

Nearly 2000 guests attended the ball in the Duke’s 
fifteenth century palace. The choicest blooms of 
Seville decorated the marble columns of the great 
courtyards; Chinese lanterns hung in the gardens. 

The bar was nearly 30 yeards long. In charge 
of it was Perico Chicote, recognised as the best cock¬ 
tail shaker in Spain. It was calculated that if Chicote 
served drinks averaging £1 a head the bar alone would 
cost the Duke of Alba £2000. And that, I am assured, 
is a modest allowance for a thirsty grandee dancing all 
night. 

The preparations fu* C.e b:.T had been equally 
described in minute details and a photograph of 
“Tana” over three columns was offered to the ad¬ 
miration of the readers. While Spain starves, while 
Spain is submitted to all the privations and humilia¬ 
tions, while Spain is moribund, the grandees of 
Spain whose entertainments the English newspapers 
describe with such relish, have starved, killed, im¬ 
prisoned millions of Spanish people. For three years 
they have used Moorish troops, Italian regiments, 
German aviation to crush . the resistance of the 
Spanish workers and peasants. They reduced the 
country to a heap of ruins but they won. They 
were able to go back and display before a people 
dumb with despair their arrogance and iheiv impu¬ 
dence. 


Not a word is said in this country of the suffer¬ 
ings of the Spanish people. Statesmen and journal¬ 
ists find tears for the Greeks and the Poles, for the 
Jews and the French under Hitler’s rule. But of 
Spain all we hear is that Lady Maria del Rosario 
Cayetana, heir to seven dukedoms, a count-dukedom, 
fourteen marquisates, and nineteen countships and 
with forty surnames is coming of age. Mr. Arthur 
Yencken, the British Minister, was there with his 
wife. Mr. Carlton Hayes, the United States ambas¬ 
sador, attended with two of his attaches. But when 
anti-fascists are shot in Franco’s prisons those gentle¬ 
men are not there. For the people who every day 
risk their lives in organising the resistance to Franco 
the Press does not devote even a paragraph. 
Nothing must be allowed to upset the Spanish ruling 
class. But when the Spanish people have healed the 
wounds of discouragement left by an exhausting war 
they will rise again and sweep away from Spain 
that clique of selfish, corrupt, degenerate politicans 
tnd aristocrats which oppresses them. 

M. L. B. 
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Killer Sergeants 

(i continued from p. 5 

Jones lay unconscious in the soapy water, and 
on recovering, found his mouth terribly swollen and 
several teeth missing. Afraid to report the injury, 
it was discovered several days later by the doctor. 

“ Jones received regular medical attention, but the 
swelling did not go down, nc< the pain lessen. Gradually 
the roof of his mouth became infected. ... An operation 
took place on his mouth and several teeth were removed. 
Still the frightful pain remained. It was ncrt eased until 
part of the roof of his mouth had been cut away.” 

Terribly disfigured and driven insane, Jones was 
later discharged. 

In official explanations of militarist brutality 
the victims are considered guilty and the oppressors 
are sympathised with as though they were perse¬ 
cuted. In Hansard’s report of the “ Hi-de-hi ” debate 
we have this gem: 

Captain C. $. Taylor (Easrbourne): I did not know 
that this matter was going to 1 e raised today. Personally 
I deplore the idea that serving officers’ names, whether they 
are right or whether they are wrong—and I do not propose 
to argue on that point—should be dragged out in public 
like this. 

(By a curious coincidence Capt. Taylor is a 
fellow-directoi* of Cow and Gate Ltd.). Note: 
“ Whether they are right t r whether they are 
wrong.” Class solidarity! 

Of the case of Rifleman Clayton’s death we 
read: 

“ Captain Day, representing Culliney and Salter, said 
that he hoped the inquest wouh not be adjourned until 
next week. ‘ This case has receiv'd the greatest publicity,’ 
he added. ‘ There is a feeling i the town. These men 
do not like going about there.’ ” Wews Chronicle, 6 / 5 / 43 . 

No word of sympathy ft r the dead or his 
relatives, but the greatest cone rn for the conveni¬ 
ence of the accused ones. 

Not only are tyrannical officers defended by 
government spokesmen (and even promoted as 
M.P.s claimed of “ Hi-de-hi ”) but the government 
defends the system of organis d brutality in the 
army, claiming it produces their desired result. Said 
Mr. Arthur Henderson (Financed Secretary to the 
War Office): 

“ I am informed—and my infoi.nants were not officers 
connected with the War Office, but officers who knew the 
unit in question—that‘the unit we are talking about was 
considered to be a smart unit, and t) it a good standard of 
training and discipline characterised the unit as a whole.” 

Horn ' of ^Commons report. 

From all of this evidence we are justified in 
forming certain conclusions: 

( 1 ) That the private soldier i < subjected to an 
organised system of brutality intended to crush him 
psychologically and physically, to t estroy his person¬ 
ality and make him an automaton. 

( 2 ) That this system is not only operated by 
specially picked N.C.O.s of the red-cap type, but is 
directed by commanding officers, and defended by 
the Government. 

( 3 ) That brutality is not a Na d monopoly, but 
is characteristic of militarism in all countries: 

It is useless for the private soldier to look to 
political parties to help him, for EVERY political 
party uses, or intends to use, the armed forces of 
the State for the accomplishment a ns aims, i ne 
Germans have an old saying Krieg ;St krieg, and we 
say militarism is militarism—whether it is Socialist 


or Conservative. Anarchism is alone of use to the 
soldier, for it teaches the value of personality, which 
militarism would crush, and which Socialism ridi¬ 
cules. Anarchism enables the soldier to see through 
the system to a correct valuation of the men who 
work it. And Anarchism testifies that workers in 
uniform the world over are fellow victims of 
militarism, government and property, which also are 
one the world over. 



new issues 


KROPOTKIN 

Selections from his Writings 

Fifty-five carefully chosen selections with an intro¬ 
duction by Herbert Read, make up this 152 page 
volume, published on the occasion of the centenary 
of Kropotkin's birth. 

152 pages cloth 8/6, paper 2/6 (postage 4d.) 

NOW VOLUME ONE 

Freedom Press have undertaken the publication of 
a series of occasional volumes of social and literary 
writing. Volume one includes Herbert Read on 
The Cult of Leadership; Kaminski on Bakunin and 
the International; George Woodcock on Restoration 
Culture; a short stery; poems and four drawings 
"The Dance of Death" by John Olday. 

72 pages 1/6 (postage 3d.) 

REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT 

by PETER KROPOTKIN 

16 pages 3d. (postage Id.) 

THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE 

by TOM BROWN 

24 pages 3d. (postage Id.) 

A.B.C. OF ANARCHISM 

by ALEXANDER BERKMAN 
101 pages I/, (postage 3d.) 

TRADE UNIONISM or SYNDICALISM 

by TOM BROWN 

24 pages 3d. (postage Id.) 

KROPOTKIN— 

HIS FEDERALIST IDEAS 

* by CAMILLO BERNERI 

16 pages 2d. (postage Id.) 
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Workers oppose L.P.T.B. intensified 
Summer 


STRIKE ACTION followed the posting of new 
schedules imposing intensified working conditions on 
L.P.T.B. employees. On 21st April Sutton Bus 
Garage, having been refused their demand that the 
old schedules continue in operation, ceased work. 
After stipulating that, within a month, the L.P.T.B. 
should modify the schedule position, they returned to 
work in the.afternoon. At the same time Norwood 
Garage decided upon a Syndicalist method of strike 
action. The women workers agreed to take a mini¬ 
mum of 45 minutes meal relief in place of the 30 
minutes minimum allowed by the L.P.T.B. This 
position continues. At Kingston Garage on the 
22nd April some of the women workers, after a short 
stoppage, during which a meeting was held with the 
men and local T.U. officials, returned to work on a 
promise that easement would be obtained within a 
week. * Windsor Garage on the 23rd April held a 
meeting at which the workers decided not to operate 
the buses on Easter Monday unless the L.P.T.B. 
withdrew the more intensified Saturday schedule 
posted for operation on that day. The L.P.T.B. 
refused and the buses were left in. 

A notable aspect of all these disputes has been 
the militancy of the women, who, although new to 
the transport industry, are showing as keen a concern 
for the protection of workers’ rights and conditions 
as the more experienced men. 

Each of these strikes leaves the workers con¬ 
cerned with a clearer picture of the forces arrayed 
against them. T.U. officials and Sharkey the Stalin¬ 
ist join hands to break the risistance of the strikers. 
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Schedule 

The Governor and the Union bloke hobnob together, 
and both give the same kind of “kid stakes” to the 
workers. Nevertheless the offensive in the bus world 
has started, and every stage in the struggle must 
reveal with increasing clarity the need for resolute 
action against the deadening grip of the L.P.T.B. 
bureaucracy and its stooges. 


TWO YEARS’ 

PROGRESS 

TWO YEARS AGO, almost to a day , Freedom 
Press suffered a blow from which few people thought 
we should recover. We refer to the London blitz of 
May 10th, 1941 during which almost our entire 
stock of Freedom Press literature was destroyed by 
fire. To-day our literature list is the most imposing 
in the history of Freedom Press for variety and 
quantity. How has this been achieved ? Through 
the hard work of all those comrades producing and 
distributing our literature and last but not least as 
a result of the solidarity of a few of our readers who 
realise that however great may be our willingness, 
without the means to cany out the work, it would 
come to nought. 

This i$ the first appeal published in War Com¬ 
mentary since the March issue. Pressure of space 
for articles has succeeded in squeezing out the Press 
Fund appeals, but the need for contributions is just 
as urgent, and to those of our friends and comrades 
who do need reminders, may we again ask them to 
contribute as much as <they can possibly afford to 
keep Freedom Press out of debt. In May 1941 we 
promised that for our part we would spare no effort 
in order to build up a new stock of Anarchist litera¬ 
ture. If you agree aft-er glancing through our publi¬ 
cations list that zve have kept our promise, ask your¬ 
self whether you have done your share from the 
financial side to make this possible, or zohether you 
have left it to the regular contributors to our funds 
to bear the financial burden ? And remember that 
the regular contributors may not be in a position to 
contribute indefinitely. Are you going to help ‘fill 
the gap, or are you leaving it to another comrade ? 

★ 

Pressure of space again prevents us from 
publishing the contributions to the Press Fund 
for March and April. Full statement will appear 
in the next issue. 
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